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Admittedly dangerous to the foolish and the careless, even the formidable Eastern 
“all bad.” 


Diamondback Rattlesnake depicted on the cover isn’t 
more consideration than they get. See page 18. 
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Some 


Florida 
Land * 
Birds 


The Myrtle Warbler, top, is one of 
Florida’s commonest winter warblers. 
From mid-October to May it may be 
seen in town or country throughout the 
state, frequently in very large numbers. 
The myrtle is fond of brushy thickets 
and roadside shrubbery at roosting time; 
many are traffic victims. Feeds heavily 
on wax myrtle berries; hence, its name. 
Gray-brown above, it has bright yellow 
patches on rump, crown, and sides of 
breast. Mockingbird, left, is master of 
mimicry and song; also Florida’s well- 
known state bird, It is a year-round 
resident species; nests from March to 
August. Principal foods are seeds, berries, 
insects, and spiders. The sexes look the 
same; gray and white with white wing 
patches and long, black-and-white tails. 
It sings on summer nights. Brown 
Thrasher, bottom, is larger cousin to 
Mockingbird, It frequents yards, gardens, 
groves, and brushlands; it is usually on 
or near the ground. A good singer, but 
not as gifted as the mocker. 


Mockingbird 


Brown Thrasher 
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In real life, you can’t miss the male 
Cardinal, right, nearly all red, including 
his jaunty crest, Females are brownish 
with “dusty” red in wings and tails, but 
they, too, sport crests. “Redbirds” are 
common throughout Florida. They nest 
from April to July in a variety of brushy 
situations, including vine tangles. Their 
short, stout, conical bills are typical of 
seedeaters—ideally suited for cracking 
grains and seeds, which comprise 80% 
of their food. Cardinals are favorites at 
home feeding stations. 


Towhee 


“Fun” on a birding field trip is identify- 
ing warblers and sparrows correctly, They 
are small, “nervous,” and come in great 
varieties, Some 20 species of sparrows 
alone occur in Florida, among them the 
White-throated Sparrow, right. It is iden- 
tified by streaked crown with white at 
the center; white stripe over the eye 
(more prominent in the male); white 
throat from which it gets its name; yel- 
low spot in front of the eye. Common 
winter bird in north Florida, October to 
May, usually in small flocks. 
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Cardinal 


“Chewink,” “joree,” and “ground robin” 
are local names given the Towhee, left, 
one of our tamest wild birds. The first 
two names (as well as “Towhee”) are 
imitative of its call note, heard early and 
late in town and country, Resembling 
the robin in both color and size, the 
Towhee also has robinlike habit of 
scratching vigorously and noisily in 
leaves for insects and other foods, A 
red-eyed variety inhabits the panhandle; 
a white-eyed, the peninsula. Their ranges 
overlap east of the Apalachicola River. 


PHOTOS BY WALLACE HUGHES 


White-throated Sparrow 
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The Musk Turtle 


By DON ASHLEY 


© ROUND OF FIRESIDE fishing yarns is quite com- 
N plete without at least one hair-raising adven- 
ture about a big cottonmouth that plops into the 
boat from a willow branch. But how about a turtle? 

Granted, this sort of encounter would lack the 
adventuresome charm of a good snake story in the 
retelling, but it does happen, and when it does, 
chances are the drop-in visitor from above is 
a musk turtle (Sternotherus). These are the 
“stink-pots,” “stink-jims,” or “skill-pots”—the small 
aquatic turtles that like to “perch” on limbs above 
the water. 

Dr. Archie Carr, famed herpetologist and turtle 
watcher extraordinaire of the University of Flor- 
ida, who also is a gifted nature writer, says, “They 
are often seen on tall stumps, and I recall as one 
of the most ludicrous turtle postures that ever fell 
to my gaze that taken by a huge-headed male (log- 
gerhead musk turtle) on the sharp tip of a smooth, 
conical cypress knee that rose six feet above the 
water. Only through constant tension of all its 
muscles and the stretching of its neck to the fullest 
extent was this ambitious individual able to retain 
his place in the sun on the towering pedestal, but 
stay there he did, for an hour that I know of.” 

Strangely enough, musk turtles are thoroughly 
aquatic, preferring to bask in the shallows with 
only the tops of their shells exposed. Nonetheless, 
a midmorning boat ride on almost any Florida 
river usually reveals the high premium on basking 
spots during the “rush hour.” A musk turtle hoping 
to avoid the hustle and bustle of a crowded sand- 
bar or log jam may just take to the trees. 

Musk turtles have a shell length of only 3 to 5 
inches. Their underside (plastron) is very small 
when compared to those of other turtles (except 
the snapping turtles), and this feature of musk 
turtle anatomy facilitates their unusually good 
climbing ability. 

The small plastron is not the only character that 
is shared with snappers. The tempers of the two 
turtles are similar—very bad—and so are their 
bites! A musk turtle will bite a fisherman’s finger 
if he’s not extremely careful. For its size, the musk 
has amazing crushing and cutting power too, and 
an aroused one is likely to hang on with the te- 
nacity of a bulldog. Even hatchlings measuring less 
than an inch in length are ready to try out their 
hardware, as many a small, curious boy has found 
out. If a musk turtle must be picked up to be re- 
moved from a hook, hold it by the rear of its shell 
and keep the fingers well clear of its business end. 

The Common Musk Turtle, or “Stinkpot” (S. 
odoratus) is found statewide and is usually abun- 
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Photo By Gene Smith 


This sand-covered turtle is called “Stinkpot’” because 
of the musky secretion it exudes when it is disturbed. 


dant in most bodies of water. This species rarely 
ventures forth on land. The reduced plastron and 
two light head stripes are good identification 
marks. 

The Loggerhead Musk Turtle (S. minor minor) 
is found in north Florida and as far south as Lake 
County. It is the real climber of the group, as Dr. 
Carr’s observation so vividly illustrates. They usu- 
ally search for the highest basking spot around, 
even if it is the smallest twigs of a tree. Besides the 
small plastron, three distinct keels on its shell and 
dark head spots will mark this turtle, as will the 
large head for which it is named. 

The Stripe-neck Musk Turtle (S. minor peltifer) 
occurs only in the extreme western tip of the pan- 
handle and appears to prefer rivers and streams as 
its haunt. Surprisingly little is known about this 
turtle, but it has been recorded from creeks as high 
as 1,000 feet on the edges of mountains in other 
states. Its little plastron is typical, but look also for 
dark stripes on the head and neck of this sub- 
species. 

Although musk turtles “bug” fishermen to some 
degree in certain waters, references to the detri- 
mental effect they have on gamefish populations 
are absurd. They prefer to walk across the bottom 
feeding on slow-moving snails, crayfish, insects, and 
salamanders. They also eat some vegetable matter, 
some debris, and a fair amount of carrion. A swim- 
ming musk can attain only feeble speed with maxi- 
mum exertion, and is certainly no match for a 
speedy gamefish—or even a minnow. (On the other 
hand, musk turtles are sometimes found in the 
stomachs of largemouth bass, and I recently re- 
moved two full grown adult musks from the 
stomach of a 14-pound channel catfish.) 

In the spring, these turtles search for log piles, 
heaps of debris, or the base of a tree and lay from 
one to five eggs. They are brittle, with pebbled, 
porcelainlike surfaces. The young hatch, unat- 
tended, usually during August and September. @ 
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Fly Finesse 


no matter what fly casting methods are preferred—from classic to double 
haul—what really matters is whether the fish are ready for action 


Ee TIME TO TIME somebody comes up with a dra- 
matic breakthrough in fly casting. “After all these 
years,” the pundit usually says, he’s discovered how 
to cast a fly. He will illustrate his new system by 
high-speed photography or artistic drawings and 
possibly will describe it by steps, counts, and even 
sounds, 

I have been especially intrigued by the instruc- 
tions of one excellent caster who portrays his 
method in a series of new sounds that seem remark- 
ably appropriate to fly fishing whether they really 
help or not. 

In taking advantage of these sounds I find myself 
saying, “zut, zlop, kluff,” and things like that while 
casting. Not only does it give me something amus- 
ing to do when fishing is slow, but I am sure my 
fishing friends are vastly entertained—even though 
I have fewer than before. 

Nearly all of those who undertake casting in- 
structions are competent and although they may 
look quite different while casting, and may say 
derogatory things about each other in private, their 
rods perform the same essential moves in putting a 
fly where they want it. Generally the disagreement 
comes concerning what you do as the backcast is 
formed. 

The old way of my youth was to hold elbow 
tightly against the rib cage and do all of it with 
wrist and forearm. To show you were doing this 
right you held a book between your elbow and 
body. Then came the fly fishing liberation move- 
ment in which you were allowed to let the book 
drop and could wave your whole arm, and your 
other arm too, if you felt like it. The “double haul,” 
of course, requires both hands, and is a fairly recent 
gimmick for gaining distance. 

But most of the arguments are about what you 
do with the rod after the line starts back over your 
shoulder in the backcast. The classic move stops at 
“one o’clock,” a point just back of your head. The 
idea is that this marks the end of the application of 
rod power in the cast. The power begins on the 
pickup, and continues on through until the back- 
cast has formed and is started back there. If you 
continue back to two- or three-o’clock (parallel to 


The classic form for fly casting requires a one o'clock stop 
for the rod but many drop their tip lower on their backcast. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


the ground or water in back) you pull the back- 
cast down and everybody knows a high backcast is 
necessary for good fly casting. 

Now come the casters who let the rod drift well 
back following the backcast, and many of them feed 
line back through the guides with the rod tip 
well down below two o’clock. Isn’t that awful? 

Well, it really doesn’t make any difference. The 
power of a cast is delivered from the pickup until 
the rod is at one o’clock. If you yank it down after 
that, you’ve made a mistake. But, if you let the cast 
go high, and then allow the rod to drift back a little, 
it makes no difference. In many cases a little drift 
back will let the line go through the guides easier. 
Still, when you make the forward cast, the power 
is again applied from one o’clock forward. Worry- 
ing about what a caster does with his rod in that 
instant while the backcast is getting lined out is 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
like worrying about where a hitter drops his bat on 
the way to first base. 

Now, about the elbow: If you practice a little 
while holding it tightly against your side you'll be 
very conscious of just how the rod power is applied, 
but whether you hold the elbow there or lift it isn’t 
important. It just doesn’t make any difference. 

Mix up the methods. It’s more relaxing. 


A FRIEND OF MINE once played a tarpon all over 
the bay with a spinning rod and, after it appeared 
things were pretty well over, the fish began to dog 
it around close to the boat, finally going clear under 
and up again on the other side. My friend passed 
the rod around the bow in approved fashion, then 
registered consternation, despair and rage in that 
order, and bawled me out for having a rough bot- 
tom on my boat. His line had caught on something 
and broken. 

When we took the boat out of the water that 
evening my friend went over the bottom like an 
M.D. probing for a sore spot and announced its con- 
dition was disgraceful. I guess there was a little 
notch or burr here and there. 

There are plenty of boats that wouldn’t have 
passed my buddy’s inspection. I don’t mean you 
should rush right into the backyard with sandpaper, 
but there are plenty of tired fish that go under the 
boat at least once. When you see he’s doing that, 
your best bet is to stick the rod tip under water 
and try to keep the line from touching the boat at 
all. That’s playing it safe, even though you may 
look like you're trying to unclog a sewer. Even if 
he doesn't break you off, he can weaken your line 
by sawing it on the keel or elsewhere. Glass boat 
are much better than wooden or aluminum boats 
in this respect, generally having pretty smooth 
contours. 


Grorce X. Sanp wrapped the Everglades up in 
a 190-page book, The Everglades Today, published 
by Four Winds Press, New York. It costs $5.95. 
Sand’s approach is only incidentally interesting to 
hunters and fishermen as such but it is a concise 
coverage of the nature of the “river of grass,” good 
insight into Everglades ecology, and is a careful 
explanation of the management problems of Ever- 
glades water. I'd sure recommend this one for al- 
most anyone who has heard the Everglades story 
in fragments, most of them strongly biased. 


Sport Fisutnc U.S.A. is one of a series of fat 
volumes prepared by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior dealing with nature subjects. It’s a cover- 
age of the methods of sports fishing and bears 
down heavily on the reasons why people fish. The 
authors include a number of Interior workers, 
and celebrities like Curt Gowdy, the TV person- 
ality who has handled so many outdoor shows. 
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This work isn’t a fishing text. It’s a summary of 
what the whole thing’s about with emphasis on con- 
servation, sportsmanship, and the fun of sport fish- 
ing. These are all competent writers. Their subjects 
range from the elementary to the advanced. It’s 
good dope. 


Ir THERE IS ONE THING that could make the fish- 
ing scene brighter it would be complete acceptance 
by all fishermen of Edward Hewitt’s pronounce- 
ment about the three stages of a fisherman. Hewitt 
says a fisherman progresses from wanting the most 
fish, to wanting the largest fish, to wanting the most 
difficult fish. In other words, a topnotch fisherman 
wants a challenge instead of a fish market, he 
claims. Even if fishing becomes very difficult with 


* super-educated fish—and not very many of them— 


it will still be a sport for people who really want a 
challenge. 

I got a dose of this challenge thinking last fall 
when we went to Aspen, Colorado to attend the 
annual conclave of the National Federation of Fly 
Fishermen. My wife and I went fishing in the Roar- 
ing Fork River without benefit of any instruction 
as to where to step in, and immediately began 
catching rainbow trout—obviously hatchery-pro- 
duced fish recently planted. After we'd released 25 
or 30, we decided we had enough, and went back to 
the hotel. The local hosts apologized all over the 
place. The “quality water” was in another place, 
they explained, and the fish were really tough in 
the quality water. Those were wild fish only. 

Nobody at that convention was interested in 
stupid fish—they were experts for the most part 
and wanted a real run for their money. Could this 
outlook become a national attitude? I doubt it! 


I once wrote about casting very light lures with 
free-spooling baitcasting reels. The reel I was using 
in the experiments was an Ambassadeur 5000. Un- 
fortunately, the rod was something made up many 
years ago and much softer and slower than anything 
on the market as far as I know. I used six-pound 
line and I was amazed at the distance I could get 
with little things that weighed no more than an 
eighth of an ounce—some of them a good deal less. 
In writing my resumé, I glibly reported distances 
of a hundred feet with miniature baits. 

A little later I got a letter from a man who was 
addicted to very light casting tackle and wanted 
more details. He viewed me with awe and humbly 
confessed he probably wasn’t the super-caster I 
was but that he’d like to know just a little more 
about how I did it. After examining the letter care- 
fully to make sure it wasn’t sarcasm (you have to 
be careful in this business) I decided I had probably 
been shooting off my typewriter about something 
I didn’t know much about. The fellow who wrote 
the letter was using a reel which he explained was 
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faster than the one I’d mentioned. What were the 
other secrets? 


There was a secret all right, but at the time I 
hadn’t learned it myself. It was the rod, six and a 
half feet long with a slow action that goes clear 
down into the butt. I tried some light, flippy-tipped 
sticks and produced horrendous backlashes. Only 
the one rod would do the things I had reported. 
It was made from an old Silaflex blank and the 
builder was Fred DeBell of Denver, Colorado. I 
suspect he did it with a stick originally intended 
for a very light fly rod. You cast it with a gentle 
swing and the lure gradually starts moving, nudg- 
ing the reel into a slow start. 


Describing rod action is difficult, but I compared 
this one with some fly rods and found that its action 
was very similar to that of a very light fly rod that 
uses a six line. It’s a freak, but the man who built 
it knew what he was doing. I had asked him for a 
rod to east very light lures and I got it. Is there a 
place for it? 


Not many fishermen would have any use for it. 


When a fish has been worked close to the boat, he will often 
go under it. A smooth bottom may just save the day for you. 


—— — 
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When you hook a fish your first sensation is one 
of discouragement. The nifty wrist snap of the ac- 
complished bait caster isn’t needed. You do it all in 
slow motion. If you want to cast spinning lures 
with a plugging outfit, this will be the answer. I 
don’t think you'll find any plugging or spincasting 
rod that even comes close to it, but if you’re a real 
nut on the subject, get a fly rod and make a casting 
rod from the small end. I suppose you could be 
accurate with it in time, but I never used it enough 
to tell where it was going. 


I RAN INTO a young couple out West last fall 
when fishing was poor and weather was cold. The 
young lady was standing up to her trim waist in 
icy water, trying to master a fly rod. The wind 
was whistling down a canyon and the forecast was 
for snow. They were on a two-week vacation. 


It was her first fishing trip and she was trying 
to learn what had been intriguing her angler-hus- 
band all of these years. He’d insisted she learn, and 
she was willing to go along in the interest of family 
compatibility. It was a little like taking a non- 
swimmer to the edge of a lake, pushing him in, and 
telling him to head for the other shore by way of 
getting the hang of it. 

Beginning fishermen should get their starts un- 
der ideal, or nearly ideal conditions. You can’t con- 
trol the weather, but you can select a time and 
place where it isn’t likely to be completely disas- 
trous. Of the few good women anglers I know, 
most have shown an interest in fishing from the 
beginning, and on their own. Several have moved 
in gradually by going along for the ride a few times, 
and then learning to use the tackle themselves. 
I can’t think of any who have become anglers 
through a shock treatment. 


ALLIGATOR sToRIEs are good for rapt attention 
almost anywhere people aren’t used to seeing them. 
I know of a fishing guide who gained much of his 
fame by hooking and playing small ’gators on light 
tackle. Northern writers were so taken by such a 
bizarre performance they typed page after page 
about it. 


Actually, not every alligator is anxious to grab 
a lure, but hooking a ‘gator isn’t at all unusual. If 
you can pester a ’gator for a while without driving 
him off, he’s likely to latch on. Occasionally, there 
is a small ’gator that simply loves to chase a moving 
plug, and resents your taking it away from him. 

This isn’t sanction of the ‘gator-fishing business, 
which is unlawful and a rather childish pastime. 
I’m just pointing out that in the days when ‘gators 
had only casual protection it was possible to get one 
on a plug or bug, after which the main problem was 
letting him loose, as he would become quite irritated 
as he came alongside. @ 


ye DON’T REALIZE the extent of Florida’s past 
until you peek behind the glittering and some- 
times overly-neon-lit facade of the state and probe 
areas off the beaten path that were explored long 
before the rest of the nation was colonized. Nothing 
brings this home like a visit to the sleepy coastal 
town of St. Marks, a short distance south of Talla- 
hassee. At St. Marks you can discover for yourself 
the fascinating history of two rivers and the penin- 
sula between them, at the end of which stands San 
Marcos de Apalache Historic Memorial, which may 
be approached by boat or automobile. 

St. Marks today is primarily noted for its fishing, 
but fishing—particularly sports angling—had little 
to do with this area centuries ago. The fish were 
here all right, in the Wakulla and St. Marks rivers 
and on the broad flats of Apalachee Bay, but the ex- 
ploring white men had other strikes in mind. They 
were after gold, the fetish of the Spanish. 

Here on the narrow point formed by the junction 
of these two north Florida rivers, still a pair of in- 
teresting angling and boating streams, is one of 
Florida’s most historic sites. The Spanish blundered 
around here when Narvaez and his men arrived in 
1527—38 years before the founding of St. Augus- 
tine and nearly a century before the first Pilgrim 
jumped off on Plymouth Rock. And history con- 
tinued to be made at San Marcos, under several 
names, well into the 19th century. 

When you cruise the Wakulla and St. Marks 
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San Marcos 


de Apalache 


founded by the Spanish 
nearly a century 
before the Pilgrims’ 
arrival at Plymouth Rock 


By MAX HUNN 
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From the entrance, above, the San Marcos de Apalache museum 
resembles an ancient Spanish fort with its narrow gun ports. 
The mural, far left, gives a bird's-eye view of the original 
fort guarding the mouth of the St. Marks and Wakulla rivers. 
The scenery around the historic site has changed very little 
since the Spaniards landed over 400 years ago. Abundant fish 
in the area makes it a favorable haunt for an osprey, at left. 


rivers today, however, you have little realization of 
just how historic the area is. They still wind 
through towering Spanish moss-festooned cy- 
presses. Ospreys build their nests in the tall trees. 
You are likely to see a water snake twisting across 
the placid waters, too, if you’re lucky. Also, the 
Wakulla River is a favorite canoe stream. Once out 
of sight of civilization on either stream you en- 
counter scenery that has changed very little since 
the day the Spaniards landed in the area nearly 
450 years ago. 

The locale’s intriguing past is clearly and clev- 
erly shown in the modern museum built there and 
operated by the Florida Park System. First you'll 
be fascinated by the building itself, a pleasing com- 
bination of ancient and modern architectural style 
and construction. The exterior resembles an an- 
cient Spanish fort with narrow gun ports, but the 
glassy, spotlessly clean interior, comfortably heated 
or air conditioned, provides graphic displays and 
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exhibits utilizing modern three-dimensional design 
to tell the story of the lovely memorial and grounds. 

Looking at the huge mural on one wall you get a 
birds-eye view of the area that makes it easy to 
understand the local geography and layout of the 
fort as it was in times gone by. (You also can see 
the area’s great fishing potential. Too bad the early 
Spanish weren’t sports anglers!) 

Oddly, it took a plan to widen the St. Marks 
River to focus public and governmental attention 
on the historic significance of the site. For several 
years, Florida State University archeologists from 
Tallahassee salvaged artifacts from the area, but 
San Marcos was otherwise virtually ignored, Then 
when the river-widening plans threatened the his- 
toric site the Florida legislature acquired the area 
for $100,000, and authorized the subsequent devel- 
opment of the area by the park people. Today, the 
archeological investigations continue and you prowl 
*midst the scientific excavations while roaming the 
trails and reading the interesting signs that describe 
various features on the grounds. Such research is 
painfully slow work, but the experts are still dis- 
covering much about the dim past of the old fort 
and environs. 

In the museum the area’s long history is capsuled 

(Continued on next page) 
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in a unique manner by means of transparent dis- 
play panels which utilize the large mural as a 
background. The exhibit shows the early Spanish 
period as the base display, followed by the English 
domination beginning in 1763, the second Spanish 
period in 1818, and the American period to date, in- 
cluding Civil War events. There’s a heap o’ history 
packed into this little peninsula, a lot more than 
even most Floridians realize. 

Browsing through the museum you study indi- 
vidual displays also. Obviously, there were some 
rugged happenings at San Marcos. Twice, hurri- 
cane winds and waves swept away the fort—once 
under the Spanish rule with considerable loss of 
lives and again in 1766 when the British were in 
control. Their hurricane warning system wasn’t any- 
thing like today’s, but apparently the great storms 
were just as vicious. 

One of San Marcos’ most intriguing—and short- 
lived—episodes occurred when it was the “seat of 
government” of the “Kingdom of Florida,” pro- 
claimed by William Augustus Bowlegs, a disgraced 
English Army officer. He became an adopted 
Creek Indian and was influential with the Indians 
of the area. 

In May 1800, he led a band of several hundred 
Seminoles and a handful of whites in capturing the 
fort. However, the self-appointed “king” ruled for 
only five weeks, his “kingdom” collapsing when 
Spanish forces arrived from Pensacola to retake the 
fort, they naturally having taken a dim view of a 
rival “monarchy” in their territory. 

General Andrew Jackson took a crack at San 
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Marcos in 1818 and nearly provoked an interna- 
tional incident between the United States, England, 
and Spain. 

The land he invaded was then Spanish, so tech- 
nically he had started a war. But the more serious 
incident was triggered by his trying, convicting, and 
executing two British subjects, Robert Ambrister 
and Alexander Arbuthnot, for inciting Indian 
raids. The crisis blew over, however. Jackson's 
forces soon withdrew, and the fort was once again 
occupied by the Spanish. 

After Florida was ceded to the U.S. in 1821, 
American soldiers garrisoned San Marcos briefly. 
For many years the fort was empty. Then, in the 
late 1850s, the government built a marine hospital 
on the site for treating yellow fever victims. Some 
of the stones and foundations from the old Spanish 
structure were used in erecting the hospital. 


But peaceful use of the little peninsula didn’t 
last very long. When the Civil War broke out the 
little hospital was closed and abandoned. Confed- 
erate forces then fortified it, renamed it Fort Ward, 
and thwarted an attempt by Union forces to capture 
the area in 1863. That didn’t keep the Federals 


The Wakulla River, below, provides atiractive setting 
for a boating trip. The river is lined with towering 
cypress trees festooned with Spanish moss, above left. 
Ibises and egrets take flight, left, near the old fort. 
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from blockading St. Marks throughout the war, un- 
til it was surrendered by the Confederates in May 
1865, a month after Appomattox. 

The last chapter saw Fort St. Marks lapse into 
oblivion in the late 19th century. Weeds and debris 
replaced the soldiers there until the middle of the 
20th century when archeologists began probing, and 
eventually new life came to the area. The present 
museum building stands on the site of the old 
federal marine hospital. 

There are several fishing camps and boat launch- 
ing ramps in the vicinity, affording access to fresh 
water fishing in the Wakulla and St. Marks rivers, 
or to salt water angling in the bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Now that San Marcos de Apalache—St. Marks— 
has a new lease on life, it is a fascinating stopover 
for visitors in the north Florida area, admirably 
complementing famous Wakulla Springs and its 
wildlife sanctuary only a short distance northward 
and its sprawling neighbor to the east and west 
along the coast, St. Marks National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. 

The old Spanish explorers would be pleased 
with the turn of events in and around St. Marks. 
Undoubtedly they never anticipated much would 
come of the low-lying little peninsula between the 
two rivers. @ 
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i HAVE A custom shotgun. It is not just an off-the- 
shelf model that was cobbled a bit to suit my 
whim. It was built for me and for me alone, and if 
I can’t shoot well with it it’s my own fault because 
it’s the way I wanted it. 

It was made in Italy by Bernardelli, and im- 
ported by Harden and Knight, 5959 S.W. 49th St., 
Miami, Fla. 33155. You make a deposit, fill out 
forms to indicate exactly what you want, and in 
three or four months you get it. Such things aren’t 
exactly cheap, but they’re no more expensive than 
lots of off-the-shelf guns. Compare the price to that 
of a made-to-measure English job (which comes 
to the same total as a fairly well-equipped pickup 
truck) and it comes up smelling like a bargain. 

Being a gun lover of sorts, but in moderation, I 
like to have some utility along with the pretty wood 
and engraved flowers. In other words, I'd rather 
have a chain-store pumpgun that works than a 
broken Purdey used by a Belgian king before I 
was born. 

Let’s talk the money first. I guess there’s no limit 
if you don’t want but the best. A very classy over- 
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a special-made gun can be as 
plain or fancy as you like 
it—and need not cost a fortune 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


and-under with your built-in ideas will cost a 
little less than $400 from Harden & Knight. Dig a 
little deeper and Italy will send you one that ap- 
pears to match the best merrie olde England can 
produce with a two year waiting period and $3000. 
Take a magnifier and you may find some differ- 
ences in Britain’s favor—and you may not. I don’t 
know. Perhaps there is more handwork on the 
English guns. Certainly British names like Boss, 
Churchill, and Purdey add to the cost and the in- 
trinsic value. Rolls Royce is a good name too, even 
if the banks have had a hard time with it. 

We're using a lot of foreign double guns because 
double guns take handwork, and hand operations 
in America are prohibitively expensive in most 
cases. I use the word “double” for both over-under 
and side-by-side. Winchester, Ithaca, Browning 
and others are importing guns, mostly from Japan 
and Belgium. Garcia is getting Italian guns. The 
Charles Daly is a Japanese. I won’t name them all. 
So far it looks as if the Japanese are long on mass 
production with Italy and Spain doing more cus- 
tom work. Labor prices are apparently more favor- 
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able in Europe. You can truthfully say that “price 
is no object” when you get handmade British guns. 

Okay, let’s see what I got. I wanted a light gun. 
Nobody gets the quivers quicker than I do if I shoot 
at clay targets with something that kicks, but I have 
lots of recoil tolerance for the few shots I take in a 
day’s hunting. I have found that I can shoot a six- 
pound 20 gauge with three-inch magnum loads of 
1% ounces of shot with no noticeable discomfort as 
long as I don’t keep at it too long, providing the 
gun fits. So we make it a 20 and it weighs less than 
six pounds. It has 25-inch barrels. For most shoot- 
ing, short barrels work just as well as long barrels. 
The added range of long ones is so slight as to have 
no practical bearing. Don’t take my word for that— 
just run down the ballistics. 

There was a time when the 20 was a poor com- 
petitor with 12 gauge, partly because there were 
few heavy loads available for it and partly because 
the smaller barrel allowed more shot to scrape 
against steel on the way out, thus becoming de- 
formed and sailing all over the swamp. The sleeved 
wads of modern ammunition changed that condi- 
tion greatly and I can see no practical difference 
between the two gauges on a pattern board, given 
the same choke borings. 

I chose a three-inch 20 because it throws the 
same amount of shot as the standard high-speed 12 
gauge loading. You have to go to the “short mag- 
num” 12 to get more shot. 

Okay, it weighs less than six pounds, it’s short 
and handy and it handles 144 ounces of shot if need 
be. Now comes one of the most important things of 
all—stock measurements. Here’s a place where it’s 
easy to blow the whole works if you let your imag- 
ination get away from you. You shouldn't fool too 
much with those stock inches unless you have an 
unusual physique or oddball shooting form. Fortu- 


Not made or purchased solely for looks, custom 
shotguns are fine performers in the field. The 
Bernardelli side-by-side, left, is shown with 
a brace of chukars—game birds hunted wild in 
the West, on game preserves in the East. The 
Italian-made 20-gauge (bottom) is compared to 
a Browning over-and-under at right. The custom 
gun has a shallower depth at the receiver and 
a short barrel rib for a comfortable hand hold. 
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nately, I'm fitted pretty well by standard American 
stocks sold by the big manufacturers. 

I ordered a straight grip instead of a pistol grip, 
asked for pretty wood and lots of checkering and 
let it go at that, except for the castoff, which means 
that the stock is bent a little away from you instead 
of coming straight back from the receiver. It’s sel- 
dom seen on anything but custom guns because 
they don’t know at the factory whether you're 
right-handed or left-handed. 

While pawing through a bunch of customers’ 
guns I found one that fitted me perfectly and it 
happened to have a little castoff so I ordered it that 
way. It’s easy for Bill Knight and Jim Harden to 
duplicate stock measurements because they have a 
gadget you just set the gun in and read the figures. 

So why the straight grip? Well, I wanted double 
triggers and you can adjust from the front trigger 
to the back trigger quite easily with a straight 
stock. It makes the gun look graceful too. Mine 
began to look like something out of Churchill’s 
catalog. Churchill was a leading exponent of short 
shotguns long before the rest of England would 
listen. 

I know double triggers are as antiquated as a 
crewcut, but they make for instant selection of 
barrel and that was important, for the one unusual 
thing about my gun was to be the chokes—im- 
proved cylinder in the lower barrel and full choke 
in the upper. That comes close to being an all- 
around gun if there is such a thing. The choice of 
chokes is highly efficient for doves, works very well 
for ducks over decoys and passing you by, and is 
perfect for some of those wild-rising birds I keep 
running into out West. If you want to use it for 
quail in the brush you might need a brush or scat- 
ter load for the tight barrel. In this case a 12 has 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
some advantages over the 20 because there’s a wider 
selection of shells and especially 14% ounces of No. 
8s in a scatter load, whereas the only scatter load 
generally available in the 20 is Y-ounce. 

Now the little Bernardelli is extremely easy to 
carry and handle because the barrels lock closed 
from the sides instead of from the bottom as is the 
case with many of the most popular over-unders. 
That makes the receiver a full quarter-inch shal- 
lower than that of some guns—no help in shooting 
but very welcome in carrying for your hand wraps 
around it easily, and the ventilated rib doesn’t come 
back to the part you take hold of when carrying it 
with one hand. The whole gun gives the feeling of 
being very small in spite of its full-size stock and 
fore-end dimensions. 

It’s customary for most Italian guns to carry some 
engraving. You can get it in conservative English 
patterns as I did, or you can have lions chasing 
lambs and dancing girls all over the receiver in 
strong relief. 

There are sidelock guns if you want more space 
for engraving. A sidelock is somewhat more expen- 
sive to make than the boxlock, which I got, and its 
working mechanisms are set in the side of the for- 
ward part of the stock. In many sidelocks the en- 
tire working mechanism for one of the barrels can 
be removed readily, sometimes without tools. This 
is more common in side-by-side guns than with 
over-unders. Some guns have boxlocks but also 
have dummy sideplates so they look like sidelocks 
and have all of that extra metal for pretty engrav- 
ing. There are plenty of arguments for and against 
sidelocks and boxlocks but I don’t think it makes 
much difference. Sidelocks are more fashionable if 
you move in circles that know what they are. 

I suspect that most custom guns ordered are side- 
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by-sides rather than over-unders, simply because 
the side-by-side is the classic form of shotgun and 
appeals to people who want something personal- 
ized. The over-under seems to be more desired all 
the time as a mass-produced gun. 

In fiddling with a bunch of shotguns I was writ- 
ing about I laid them out on a bench and watched 
how my friends selected them. Most of the hunters 
picked up the over-unders immediately, ignoring 
the side-by-eaches. Then as soon as a gun nut 
would come along, a character who makes a big 
thing of tradition and gun history, he’d start sniff- 
ing over the side-by-sides with little more than a 
glance at the stacked barrels. 

I am especially interested in the reaction toward 
stock wood. There are plenty of excellent shots who 
never look at the figure in wood, and would as 
soon have white pine as European walnut as long as 
it would hold together. For all they care, the thing 
can be painted blue as long as it fits, and this is a 
practical approach. 

Good wood for a gunstock is mighty expensive, 
especially if it’s highly figured. The walnut that 
has the curlycue designs has grown slowly, prob- 
ably in southern Europe. My stock has a fiddleback 
pattern, not extremely fancy but a lot prettier 
than some of the berry crate figures found on pro- 
duction shotguns. I’m not a real connoisseur of 
wood, although I know some walnut blanks for a 
stock will cost several hundreds of dollars. Frank- 
ly, I probably wouldn’t truly appreciate that. 

On the checkering bit I’m in my second child- 
hood. It doesn’t have to be fancy designs but I like 
a lot of it and I like those sharp, clean diamonds. 
Since this didn’t happen to me until I was already 
old enough to know it didn’t make any practical 
difference, my love for checkering must have been 
caught from some other gun nut. I just recall that 
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one day I looked down and noticed that my old 
Lefever had evidently been checkered with a dull 
hoe. I sold it. 

On my peachy new custom-built Bernardelli 
there is a whole patch of checkering on both stock 
and fore-end and when I hold it up to the light and 
slobber over it I can see it was done on purpose 
with a real checkering tool by a real checkerer, I 
like to think he looked like a real Italian checkerer 
and wore a beret. 

Now most of those who order guns through 
Harden and Knight don’t get to visit their place 
in Miami. They do it all by mail. The forms are 
pretty explicit and include almost anything you 
could think of on a gun. Atlhough you can pretty 
well go wild on some of the other features, I be- 
lieve you should take great care in your stock di- 
mensions, for there is a tendency to go overboard. 
The stock of your favorite gun is too short so you 
order one that’s far too long. The gun you're using 
most has a stock that’s too straight so you go to the 
other extreme and get one that you need a peri- 
scope to see over. A quarter of an inch is a lot of 
wood on a gunstock, and if you get it in the wrong 
place it can be jammed into your teeth. 

I believe the best way is to get hold of a bunch of 
borrowed guns and fool with them until you find 
what seems to work best for you, with or without a 
few minor alterations. Start out with the known 
measurements of a popular make of gun, and then 
make corrections from that if you need something 
a little straighter or a little longer. I do know that 
people come up with all sorts of weird measure- 
ments if they just start from scratch. Although the 
measurements of a gunstock are simple they must 
be done with care. An extra eighth of an inch here 
and there will leave you with a real turkey. Don’t 
let me discourage you because I’m all for custom 
stocks. Just take your time and be careful. 

Some of the flossier gun shops have try guns, 
built with skeleton stocks that can be adjusted to 
fit you and thus give you the proper measurements. 
While I have the utmost respect for shooting in- 
structors (we'd all save time and money by getting 
a little formal learning) I am not completely sold 
on the ability of some other gent to tell you what 
you want in stock measurements. 

I've heard of some cases where a pilgrim traveled 
to Britain for a real fitting, stood in awe and trem- 
bling while they studied everything from his fam- 
ily tree to his vertebrae, and then bought what they 
told him he needed and brought his prize home 
only to find he couldn't hit a sitting crow with it. 
In the first place, a gun fitter may not know just 


The lightweight, short-barrelled 20 gauge, left, looks good, 
points fast, and hits plenty hard with today’s magnum loads. 
The boxlock mechanism, right, enables the maker to keep the 
receiver shallow behind the specially choked 25-inch barrels. 
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what kind of shooting you're doing and you may 
not be explicit enough in telling him. Before you 
mortgage anything it’s probably better to shoot a 
while with something that closely approximates 
what you have thought of ordering. 

For years I have known that you could get cus- 
tom guns at moderate prices in Europe. Before the 
current firearms regulations went on, however, a 
lot of shooters were ordering direct without going 
through an American importer. Although it may 
have been somewhat cheaper that way, I like some- 
one on this side to deal with. I’ve had language diffi- 
culties with Italians in some past dealings since I 
barely slipped through two years of Latin, and 
have enough trouble making myself clear to people 
in Omaha and Philadelphia. 

Some years back a friend decided to get a plush 
Italian double and asked me to help him with the 
order. We made it meticulously, but apparently our 
U.S. inches ran afoul of some European milli- 
meters. When the gun came it was beautiful, the 
engraving was just as ordered, the wood was 
pretty in that dull glow that carefully-worked 
stocks acquire, and the automatic ejectors were so 
closely fitted you could hardly see the split be- 
tween them. But the stock was so straight I had to 
hold what looked like a foot and a half below a clay 
pigeon to break it. We sure hadn't ordered that! 

Still, Italy being quite a piece away and the trans- 
portation business being pretty complex, we de- 
cided to just keep the thing and see if we could find 
an American stockmaker to alter things. In the 
meantime my friend took his new gun out to try. He 
missed a lot of birds, scratched down a few, and was 
pretty dejected. But the gun was pretty and he 
never did get around to having it changed. He’s 
learned to shoot it pretty well, still holding ‘way 
down below the bird, and he no longer talks of 
having his stock changed. 

I guess you can adapt to almost anything, but it 
sure is nice to have an importer on this side of the 
ocean to do the interpreting and to blame if any- 
thing goes wrong. @ 
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Snakes 
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Alive! 


man has no right to label any creature “good guy” or “villain” 


INCE THEIR ORIGINAL Genesis curse, a mist of mis- 
understanding and fanciful folk tales has 
plagued the lives of serpents. No creatures in the 
animal kingdom can claim the universal unpopu- 
larity of the world’s snakes, which men have sub- 
jected to centuries of merciless slaughter. 

Why this happens is a good question and is open 
to considerable speculation. 

Why does man squash ants or try to eradicate 
coyotes? The usual answer is that some animals 
just cause trouble and should be destroyed to make 
the world a better place for people to live. 

How much real trouble can an ant cause? Even a 
fire ant? Its sting is painful, but so is sunburn. 
Want to avoid all sunlight, or maybe blot out the 
sun? Obviously preposterous. The sun is vital to 
our survival so we readily make amends for what 
discomfort or pain it can cause us. We protect our 
skin from its rays during the hottest part of the 
day by keeping covered or by generous use of sun- 
tan lotion, 

Perhaps this is the root of the problem as it re- 
lates to snakes. We only really try to understand 
and accept animals we consider desirable. Other 
problems are not ours until they directly affect our 
lives. The snakes are not necessary to our existence, 
so we don’t make allowances for their presence 
much less look out for their welfare. The fact that 
they are unique, interesting, for the most part 
harmless, and, in their own way, beautiful—in addi- 
tion to being useful—somehow never enters most 
minds. 
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Although we tend to classify animals as good or 
bad according to their usefulness or uselessness, or, 
perhaps, their potential harmfulness or beneficial 
contributions, the truth is that nature knows no 
good or bad. These are value judgments—man’s in- 
novations. Nature operates on a system of checks 
and balances, with each animal providing a piece 
to the picture puzzle; each living within a partic- 
ular niche and using its inherent adaptations to 
survive as best it can. 


Man has no right to dub any creature “good guy” 
or “villain.” If anything, he has only the privilege 
of marvelling at the complicated procedures under 
which nature operates, and the opportunity to learn 
to appreciate the role of each animal in the system. 


Snakes, as well as spiders and hundreds of other 
“creepy-crawlers,” fit very well into this scheme of 
misunderstanding (or perhaps non-understanding is 
a more accurate term). 


At first, it takes real effort for most people to 
appreciate and understand a snake. After all, snakes 
lack the melodious tune of a songbird; they cer- 
tainly don’t sport the big brown eyes of a newborn 
fawn; and they don’t entertain with quite the 
graceful aerial antics of a pair of gray squirrels 
romping through the branches of an oak tree. 


What snakes do have are habits so different from 
any other animal in the world that even a second 
or two of consideration would be worthwhile to all 
who are really interested in learning about and 
understanding the intricacies of nature. So lower 
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that hammer. Put the safety back on. Lean your 
hoe against the barn and take a sincere look. 

Suppose there is a rat snake on that rockpile 
over there by the creek, or in that stack of lumber 
out by the shed. Before you kill him, at least think 
about what he’s doing there and why he does all 
of those peculiar things. 

Notice that it is resting on top of the stones or 
wood and basking in the sun. This is extremely 
vital to many reptiles—for a variety of reasons. 
They are cold-blooded creatures. In other words, 
their bodies take the temperature of their sur- 
roundings, so if they get too cold they seek sun- 
shine; if too warm, a shady spot under a bush will 
provide a better resting place. The sun is also an 
important source of vitamin D and undoubtedly 
reduces the chances of skin infections or diseases. 

You will also notice that the snake never closes 
its eyes, and the resulting perpetual stare does look 
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The tongue of a snake is a sensory organ, not 
a stinger, as some believe. With it, the dia- 
mondback, far left, samples particles in the 
air; detects food, water, danger—even in the 
dark. All snakes can shed their skin, usually 
several times a year. The hognose, left, has 
scrubbed his snout to break open the dry skin 
and he will move through rough places to help 
release it. Unhinged jaws and an elastic skin 
enable a snake to swallow objects larger than 
its own head. This red rat snake, above, has 
latched on to a large wood rat it killed by 
constriction. “Riled” gray rat snake, right, 
does his best to look real dangerous, but his 
coiled posture is strictly a defensive show. 
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a might menacing. The fact is, he can’t blink be- 
cause he doesn’t have eyelids. He only stares be- 
cause he has to and is in no way trying to hypno- 
tize you or the birds in the trees. 

As he moves along, you'll notice he repeatedly 
darts his tongue out and then retracts it into his 
mouth. That tongue is harmless. It is not a stinger, 
it is a taster. By darting the tongue in and out he 
picks up minute particles and takes them inside 
his mouth. He puts the tongue in a small organ 
in the roof of his mouth called Jacobsens organ 
and it instantly analyzes the particles, letting 
him know what is out there: food, water, or many 
other things. This is a very useful ability when he 
is searching for food in dark burrows or when 
roaming the cornfields on a moonless night. 

The undulating movements of a snake crawling 
through the underbrush is one of the most interest- 
ing sights a naturalist or outdoorsman can witness. 
If you can succeed in observing a moving snake 
without revealing your presence, you may witness 
quite an athletic achievement. The snake’s slender 
form enables him to move through the tightest of 
spots, and when he is on the prowl for food, he is 
a thorough investigator of every crack and cranny. 

Many snakes are exceptional climbers. If their 
hunting takes them slithering through the branches 
of a tree, they will move with the confidence of the 
heralded primates. When they run out of limb, they 
can literally bridge their body—sometimes more 
than half of it—across open space to an adjoining 
bush or tree! 

Florida is undoubtedly snake country, and our 
fields, forests, and streams offer exceptional variety 

(Continued on next page) 
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for the snake watcher. Quite often their colors are 
spectacular, and they come in all sizes—from the 
small earth snakes to the thick-bodied indigo; from 
the long, fast-moving coachwhip to the ominous, 
heavy-bodied, slow-moving diamondback rattle- 
snake. 

For about 30 seconds try to put all the thousands 
of old wives’ tales behind you and think about 
what a harmless snake will do if you approach it. 
You may be (but you shouldn't be) surprised to 
find out that its first concern is to get away from 
you and not to chase you through the woods, as is 
so often fantasized. Snakes are not aggressive to- 
wards any animal unless it happens to be a pro- 
spective meal. (If you’re standing between a water 
snake and water, he may appear to be after you 
but he only wants to reach the safety of the stream 
or pond.) 

Snakes’ natural foods run the gamut from frogs 
and insects to rats, rabbits, and occasionally birds 
and bird eggs. Their method of eating is probably 
the most amazing accomplishment a snake can 
claim. It consumes its prey whole and has an in- 
teresting set of adaptations to make this feat pos- 
sible. 

The jaws come unhinged and the skin can be 
distended, enabling the snake to engulf prey as 
much as three or four times the size of its head. 
To further help matters, the snake’s lower jaw- 
bone is not solid. It is connected in the front by 
cartilage that enables him to move this part from 
side to side in a sort of “walking” motion that helps 
start the meal down the gullet. 

A snake grows all its life—quite rapidly when 
it is young but more slowly as it matures. And as 
it grows, it changes its clothes periodically, in a 
strange, unique way. The snake begins to rub its 
nose along a rough surface and will break the dry 
skin open at this point. Then, by crawling through 
rough branches or over rocks, he will work the 
entire skin, scales and all, over his head and liter- 
ally crawl out of the old skin to reveal the shiny 
new one underneath. Depending on many variables, 
i.e., food, temperature, activity, etc., snakes gener- 
ally shed their skins two to four times a year. 

A man once told me he not only killed every 
snake he saw, but he said he also cussed each one 
up one side and down the other, adding insult to 
injury, he thought. 

Although it is probably of little consequence to 
the man, and certainly of none to his victims, they 
never heard a word. Snakes don’t have any func- 
tional ears. They can’t hear even the loudest noise 
caused by air vibrations. Instead, they are equipped 
with an extremely keen sensitivity to ground vibra- 
tions. They “hear” with the entire length of their 
bodies. A snake usually knows you're coming down 
the path long before you see him—if you see him. 

I certainly don’t expect everybody to throw up 
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his hands and suddenly profess a profound love 
and respect for all snakes. What would be reason- 
able to expect, however, is a small effort at trying 
to understand these animals and, more impor- 
tantly, to help dispel some of the outlandish, de- 
meaning tales that follow them around. 

In a few states, a few snakes, turtles, and frogs 
have actually received protection under the law— 
a new and altogether fitting recognition of their 
right to live unmolested. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission just last year protected the Indigo Snake 
(Drymarchon corais couwperi) under Chapter 16E- 
12.01 of the Wildlife Code, which says “No person 
shall take, sell, offer for sale or possess” the indigo, 
“except as authorized by permit from the director” 
of the Commission. 

The action was prompted by a simple scarcity of 
indigos. The species had become highly com- 
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Many species of snakes are able to climb well, 
like the gray rat snake on the vertical ascent 
below. Others, such as the heavy-bodied indigo 
snake, right, spend all their life on or under 
the ground, The indigo is protected in Florida. 


mercialized, and this, coupled with habitat de- 
struction, highway fatalities, and wanton killing of 
these perfectly harmless snakes by those who didn’t 
know they were valuable on the market—all these 
factors had led to a decline in the indigo snake popu- 
lation of Florida. Still showing signs of extreme 
distress, perhaps the indigos will make a come- 
back if the Commission’s rule is adhered to and if 
it is strictly enforced. The action protecting the 
indigo snake, the first snake ever protected under 
Florida law, may also serve to awaken the public 
to the plight of other snakes in the state. 

Arizona recently extended protection to all its 
reptiles, and at last report, everything was going 
smoothly there. 

The indigo is a large-bodied, blue-black beauty 
of a snake that succeeded in becoming too popular 
with hobbyists and other collectors for its own 
good. The record is set at 103% inches. Six and 
7-footers are not uncommon. Because of its size 
and amazing tameness from the very first time it 
is encountered in the wild, the indigo has been 
widely advertised as the ideal snake pet. 

Although some indigos do make excellent pets, 
many are not what they are cracked up to be. They 
are docile enough, but the problem is in getting 
them to feed regularly. Like some snakes in cap- 
tivity, indigos are quite picky eaters. Many will 
refuse to feed and will starve to death unless force- 
fed or released. 

Considering the condition of the indigo snake 
population in the wild and the severe drain on 
these individuals, it is the Commission’s desire that 
the people of Florida will lend support to the spirit 
of this law and discourage the widespread use of 
this species as a pet—while also helping halt the 
indiscriminate killing of indigos and other snakes 
too. (The biggest single detriment to the indigo 
may well be the people who belong to that small 
segment of society who do appreciate the value and 
beauty of snakes—the snake fanciers. The indigo is 
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fine “trading material,” and the growing exporta- 
tion of them has reached emergency proportions! 
It is time that such commerce should be brought to 
a screeching halt! Hopefully, we snake fanciers will 
police our own ranks, being a little more selective 
about the kinds of snakes taken from the wild, and 
in what numbers.) 

Even those people who like snakes and speak out 
for their right to live shy away from the problem 
of poisonous snakes—such as this month’s cover 
subject. It is a very complicated area, and I cer- 
tainly would not try to convince anyone to take 
a venomous reptile lightly. Again, however, a look 
at a few facts and a little understanding will reveal 
that a poisonous snake is not even half as dan- 
gerous as the hero-type showoff clutching the tails 
of two dead 5-footers would lead onlookers to 
believe. 

His story, although colorful, is usually the prod- 
uct of an active imagination more than a relating 
of facts. It may go something like this: He was 
walking down a fire lane over on Rattlesnake Ridge 
when the hair on the back of his neck suddenly 
stood straight up. He knew there was a rattler close 
by because his neck hair only does that when a 
snake is near or his wife is on the warpath. Sud- 
denly, the rattlesnake charged out of the under- 
brush, where it had been lying in ambush, and 
attacked him. Only his sharp eye and quick trigger 
finger saved the day. He knew that the snake’s 
mate was also around there somewhere, so he kept 
a sharp lookout to the rear as he made his way out 
of the woods. He hadn’t gone far when his nape 
hairs warned him again. Sure enough, that snake 
had tracked him almost a mile seeking vengeance 
for its dead mate! Again he had saved himself from 
the charging diamondback with a sure shot from 
his trusty 12 gauge. 

With a nickel for each time I’ve heard this story, 
with slight variations, I could retire, and I can re- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
construct the scene much closer to what really hap- 
pened in a very few words: The first snake was 
lying in the underbrush patiently waiting for a 
meal to wander by. The man saw it and shot it on 
the spot. He did the same to the other snake. There 
undoubtedly was no attack. If anything, there was 
a retreat. 

I have handled over 2,500 rattlesnakes and have 
been in snake arenas with more than a hundred of 
them at a time and have never seen the Eastern 
Diamondback Rattlesnake (Crotalus adamanteus) 
make any move that even vaguely resembled a 
charge. A few, on very rare occasions, and usually 
when they were aggravated or cornered, would 
inch the coiled front of their bodies a few inches 
closer to an adversary, but that is hardly a charge. 

While lecturing on rattlesnakes one day, I had 
a particularly insistent fellow in the audience who 
was bent on impressing the others there with his 
knowledge of “the devil’s children,” saying that 
snakes will wait for you to turn your back and then 
attack. 

Not one to pass up the opening, I selected five 
of the largest rattlesnakes on the floor and slid 
them directly behind me, never interrupting my 
lecture. Without looking back for almost 15 min- 
utes, I continued to talk and answer questions. As 
each second passed, the “expert’s” monologue grew 
quieter and quieter until, like a bad dream, it finally 
went away. This was no bravado or show-offishness 
on my part. I knew that, if anything, the snakes 
would hold their ground for a few seconds and 
probably even back away, given the opportunity 
and someplace to go. I have done this many times 
since then, and it seems to be the best way to get 
the point across to people that diamondbacks don’t 
lie in ambush, nor do they attack. 


Many more people put themselves in danger by 
trying to kill a rattlesnake than those who pass by 
one unawares. It stands to reason, then, that if you 
see one, the very safest thing you can do is leave 
it alone. If you don’t approach it, there’s hardly 
any way for it to strike you. 

A poisonous snake in the yard, where children 
or pets are likely to be in danger, should be de- 
stroyed—but there is a distinct difference in de- 
stroying an animal that is a real danger and simply 
using the “danger syndrome” as an excuse to kill 
all members of the clan that crawls on its belly and 
“eats dust.” A venomous snake in the wide open 
woods should be left alone, and people who con- 
sider themselves outdoorsmen should take it upon 
themselves to learn more about the habits and 
haunts of all snakes. 

When walking in likely snake country, wear 
boots—snakeproof ones if possible—and observe 
all the normal precautions to avoid snakebite 
(watch where you step, place your hands, or sit; 
avoid heavy underbrush; use a light when walk- 
ing at night; and be particularly careful around 
a gopher tortoise’s burrow, a favorite den for rattle- 
snakes). 

Killing a harmless snake anytime, anyplace, is 
best described as pure murder. It is killing for the 
sake of killing, and most certainly the fear that 
seems to call for such action originates in ignor- 
ance. It is much like a child being afraid of the 
dark—the “danger” is imagined, not real. 

Snakes are an interesting and useful part of the 
total fauna of Florida. They deserve to live and 
function in their niche. Like all other animals, 
snakes are neither good nor bad; they are simply 
there, and have every right to be. Learn to respect 
that right. Exercise rational judgment; don’t just 
pass sentence. @ 
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You can’t tell this eastern diamondback's 
age by the number of rattles on its tail. 
Several can be added each year—one with 
every shedding—and some might be broken 
off from time to time. This unique buzzer 
is the best-known warning sign out in the 
wild. It is a reminder to “steer clear.” 
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Fishing Citations 


More than 80 Fishing Citations were presented 
by Fiorma Witpuire for fish caught from May 
through August 1971. The largest entries for each 
species are listed below. 

On 5 July, thirteen-year-old Jimmy James, fish- 
ing in Lake Talquin, landed an 8-pound Chain 
Pickerel—the largest one known caught in the state 
of Florida. He also managed to hook a 7-pound 4- 
ounce striped bass in Talquin two days earlier. 
Both these trophy fish are shown in the photograph. 

This striper demonstrates the success of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission's stocking pro- 
gram. The bass was reared in a hatchery and 
released in Talquin in June 1968 as a 2-inch finger- 
ling. These stocked bass have broken all growth 
records for the species, according to F. G. Banks 
of Tallahassee, assistant chief of the Fisheries Di- 
vision. The largest known striper taken from Lake 
Talquin weighed 8 pounds, 7 ounces, and was caught 
in April 1971. 

Hook and line catches of striped bass are becom- 


ing more common in Lake Talquin and also in 
Choctawhatchee Bay, which was stocked with 
nearly a half million fingerlings by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

The Commission appreciates receiving reports of 
striper catches from any stocked fresh water lake. 
Reports should be addressed to Fisheries Division, 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 


Weight Length Caught By Date Tackle Lure Location County 
Largemouth Bass 

15-lb 7-oz 28 ” William Harr 27 May Spinning Gold Lake Volusia 
Deltona Rebel McGarrity 

14-Ib 2-oz as 0” Stuart Jones 19 June Spinning Silver Loke Susan Putnam 
Gainesville Spoon 

13-Ib 6-oz 282” Herb Allen 1 July Spinning Live Hillsborough Hillsborough 
Tampa Shiner River 

13-lb l-oz oa Glenn Long 20 June Bait Plastic C-18 Canal Palm Beach 
Lake Park Casting Worm 

12-lb 9-oz a” A. L. Milligan 29 May Spin- Black Tsala Citrus 
Clearwater casting Worm Apopka 

12-lb 7-oz 2842” Mrs. R. McPheeters 3 July Spin- Live Little Lake Marion 
Ocala casting Shiner Weir 

12-lb 2-oz 2812” Don Hill 15 July Bait Live Hillsborough Hillsborough 
Tompa Casting Shiner River 

12-lb 2-oz is Yvonne Lynch 4 Aug. Spinning Flat-tail Lake Seminole 
Altamonte Springs Molly Adelaide 

12-ib 0-oxz 25, * Richord Coleman 14 May Spin- Bagleys Lake Ina Polk 
Winter Haven casting Bango 

12-lb O-ox 27%” Arthur Wolf 31 July Spinning Live Lake Marion 
Jacksonville Shiner Delancy 

—— Chain Pickerel 
8-Ib 0-oz 30 ” Jimmy James 5 July Spinning Bang-O- Loke Gadsden 
Quincy Lure Talquin 
Redbreast 
1-Ib 6-oz 11%” Robert Anderson 28 Aug. Cane Pole Cricket Strickland Jackson 

Marianna Lake 
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the meanest beast 


unfriendly, ugly and unpopular 


oo AFTER I MOVED to Florida, a native told me 
the meanest critter in all outdoors was a croca- 
gator. 

“A crocagator?” I bit. 

“Sure,” he affirmed, not quite supressing a grin. 
“It’s a vicious beast that has an alligator’s head on 
one end and a crocodile’s on the other.” 

I wasn't all that dense, I knew I had him. 

“All right, Swampman,” I chortled, “if it has a 
head on both ends, just how does it—uh, go to the 
toilet?” 

He smiled wickedly and said, “It can't! That’s 
what makes it so mean!” 

Actually, the meanest beast in the boondocks is 
not the mythical crocagator, but it’s something 
mighty close. It’s the alligator snapping turtle that 
grows to over 150 pounds, may live 100 or more 


years, and can sever the wrist of a grown man# 
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By GERALD HUNTER 


The biggest I ever saw looked to me like it would 
have gone right at 100 pounds—and it nearly cost 
me a hand. 

This enlightening experience occurred during 
my youth when Clark Spikes and I were shooting 
crows in Renfro Pond in south Georgia. The crows 
were robbing eggs from a heron rookery. We had 
hidden ourselves in thick brush along the shore 
before dawn, and with daylight came the robbers. 
Came also the bullets from our .22 rifles, and even- 
tually three crows plunked down into the shallows. 
Clark and I shucked our trousers and waded out 
through the lily pads and moss and tangled, fallen 
timber to retrieve our kills. The warm, root-stained 
water was two feet deep over a mucky bottom. 

Our dead crows were nowhere to be seen. Only a 
few floating black feathers remained. We were as- 
tonished. 

From some wellspring of inspiration I said, “It 
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must be turtles. I bet the turtles are dragging them 
down, and then eating them at their leisure.” 


“Well.” Clark exclaimed with feeling, “there 
must be a lot of turtles.” 


We returned the next day, killed two more 
crows, and waded in for them immediately. One of 
the crows swirled under just before we reached 
them. I had my fingers on the second crow when a 
pair of jaws looking like a split melon literally 
scooped it from my grip. A loathsome dragon’s head 
nearly as large as mine erupted with a snap that 
nearly got my hand. There was a tremendous surge 
of pond water, a glimpse of a moss-grown shell the 
size of a washtub—and pandemonium. I don’t even 
remember my exit. 


On the third morning we were waiting in the 
shallows in a patched-up boat we had found. But 
the crows could see us, and weren’t having any. 


All the alligator snapper’s primary features are shown in 
the photos on these pages: its rough shell and hooked beak, 
above: its broad, “bearded” head and neck, and small! under- 
shell, far left; its gaping mouth and sharp jaws, left, At 
left are two 100-pound specimens from south Georgia waters. 
Pointer shows location of wormlike “fish bait’ inside mouth. 
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The sun climbed until its rays struck the water. “I 
guess we might as well go,” Clark said. 


Just then a huge head as ugly as anything in 
creation appeared just under water beside our boat. 
A tiny nose comprised of two huge black nostrils 
emerged. Shakily, I aimed my rifle and fired. 


Instead of sinking, the huge snapping turtle 
forged straight for us, lifted our boat on its shell, 
and nearly capsized us as he headed for deep water. 


“Lordamighty!” Clark yelled. “Let’s git out of 
here. And for goodness sake don’t let this boat turn 
over.” 


We were then in the marvelous age of wonder. 
Had we been experienced in the ways of snapping 
turtles, we wouldn’t have been surprised, for since 
then I’ve seen many instances of the wicked cour- 
age and astounding strength of these ugly reptiles. 
A mere 10-pounder can pull a skiff against the flow 
of a river. A 25-pounder, with proper footing, could 
tow an automobile. A 50-pounder is unmanageable 
from a boat. Although they look slow as winter 
molasses, they can lash out faster than the eye can 
follow to seize a victim or bite an adversary. They 
snap at things for the pure evil joy of it. They have 
no teeth and need none, for the periphery of their 
massive jaws is knife sharp, bone hard, and powered 
by muscles as strong as those of a grown boar. Their 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
abnormally oversize heads, heavily spined tails, and 
bearlike claws add up to one of nature’s more hid- 
eous real-life dragons. I guess they are called “alli- 
gator” snapping turtles because they look much like 
an alligator stuffed into a turtle’s shell. 


Pierce a snapper through the heart and it will 
continue to fight as if unhurt. In fact, although I 
would never intentionally torture one of God’s crea- 
tures, I had a pre-med student acquaintance who 
strapped a snapper down, removed its heart, and 
put the heart into a beaker of salt water. The sev- 
ered heart was still beating four days later, the last 
time I observed it. You’d better remember this 
characteristic, should you elect to wrestle one. 
They’re tough! 


We finally killed our crow-snatching monster by 
putting a bullet through its only vital spot, the 
very tiny dot that was its primitive brain. After the 
crack of my rifle, the turtle never moved. It sank 
in deep water, and we had a very difficult time re- 
covering our ugly trophy. 

The Common Snapping Turtle (Chelydra ser- 
pentina), whose range covers the eastern and mid- 
western United States in all kinds of water from 
stagnant to rushing spring creeks, begins life in 
late summer in a sandbank far enough from the 
water’s edge to escape the constant digging of rac- 
coons. The turtle that Clark and I killed, perhaps 
already old and mean as sin when the Civil War 
began, started his career by tearing out of his shell, 
peeping around at daylight, and snapping at every- 
thing in sight. 

William Byron Mowery, probably the country’s 
leading lay expert on snapping turtles, once re- 
ported, “I have kept hatchlings in a glass ‘turtle- 
arium’ for months, and no amount of feeding and 
handling could get the little stinkers over the habit 
of biting me every chance they got. Their built-in 
surliness and unsociability, their puzzling behavior 
patterns, have been commented on—but never ex- 
plained—by herpetologists.” 

Concurrently with his nestmates, but without the 
slightest feeling of kinship or empathy, our baby 
turtle left his shell for the most hazardous journey 
of his life—the slow, stumbling trip to the water, 
beset by raccoons, foxes, mink, skunks, crows, 
owls, muskrats, herons, water snakes, and other 
turtles. 


Hardly half the hatch reached the water, where 
for two more years they were further preyed on 
by everything carnivorous that could catch them. 
Of dozens of nests of snapper eggs laid there that 
season, perhaps only our turtle survived—probably 
because he was purely the meanest of the lot. 


At three years our turtle, about the size of a dou- 
ble fist, had only two enemies, man, and bigger 
snappers which gladly would have gobbled him. 
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Photo By Gerald Hunter 


On the other hand, nothing he could reach was safe 
from his horny jaws and hooked beak. 

Slowly but surely, as the saying goes, the turtle 
continues to grow throughout his lifetime, gaining 
weight at something like half a pound to a pound 
per year. Its digestive system apparently will assim- 
ilate almost any sort of food. In northern waters 
vegetation comprises more than half his diet, but in 
the South, where he grows the fastest and the larg- 
est, he’s primarily a carnivore with a diet of fish, 
frogs, snails, snakes, and salamanders. Having no 
chewing apparatus, he inflicts crue] punishment on 
his prey, which he holds down with his powerful 
front claws while he tears out huge chunks of 
living flesh with his beak. These he swallows whole. 

Fish instinctively are terrified of the snapper, a 
fact I first observed 30 years ago in the Oklawaha 
River before much of that lovely stream was gutted 
to make a barge canal. We’d anchored our cruiser, 
The Florida Shiner, several miles above the mouth 
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and had tied out a “keeper basket” that would hold 
our fish alive during our week-long stay. The basket 
was four feet square, built of two inch mesh 
chicken wire. On the fourth night, when we had 
283 large redbreast bream in the basket, a medium 
size snapper nearly tore the basket to pieces. Few 
of the fish escaped because most of them killed 
themselves slamming into the wire mesh in their 
frantic efforts to avoid their assailant. 

The turtle, clawing and battering at the basket, 
paid scant attention to us, so I was able to shoot it 
through the head with a short-barrelled revolver. 
(Remember, that was in the old days. Shooting 
turtles in Florida waters is now prohibited.) 

One of the largest snappers I’ve known person- 
ally was a 102-pound Alligator Snapping Turtle 
(Macrochelys temminckii) which Roy Raines of 
Warwick, Georgia, killed after it had expertly and 
repeatedly robbed his trotlines of fish much in the 
manner of a thieving wolverine raiding a Northern 
trapper’s trapline. 

Too cumbersome to pursue his quarry, the true 
Alligator Snapper, which grows larger than the 
Common Snapper, normally catches his quota by 
partly burying himself in the bottom or among 
water growth, opening his horrible mouth, and 
waiting. Its carapace (top shell) characteristically 
is covered with a dingy moss that camouflages him, 
and he earries his own fish bait, which lures prey 


The common snapper, as pictured on these pages, is smaller 
and smoother than his relative, the true alligator snapper. 
One at left raided the author's fish-keeping basket in the 
Oklawaha—and ended up in a stewpot. Note formidable claws 
on weary traveler below. awkward but not helpless on land. 
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right into his jaws. This is a live, wormlike growth 
anchored in the lower part of his mouth. He can 
wiggle it and make it look like a plump, whitish 
grub. A hungry fish sees only that beckoning 
“wworm’”—and it’s the last thing he ever sees. (The 
Common Snapping Turtle doesn’t have this handy 
fish-attracting organ.) 

It would seem fitting—although there is no basis 
in science for such a law of compensation—that 
anything as downright mean and nasty as a snapper 
24 hours a day every 7-day week would at some 
time in its vicious life look more kindly on things. 
And so it does, during mating season—but not 
without fitting prologue. 

The prenuptial fights of male snappers are grue- 
some trials in which, for the rewards of damp love, 
a 20-pounder will tie into a 50-pounder. In such 
cases, the lesser usually is torn asunder or gets his 
brain rattled, if not pierced, by the sharp beak of 
the “big daddy.” If the suitors are about evenly 
matched they may fight for days, with each clash 
likely to result in gouged-out eyes, bitten-off toes, 
severed tails, or worse, the combatants all the while 
being oblivious to everything else. 

The battle won, a survivor embarks on his honey- 
moon with verve. The actual mating may last a 
whole week, and, oddly, at this stage the female 
already contains fully-formed eggs a quarter-inch 
in diameter that may have been fertilized the pre- 
vious year or the year before that! Such is the way 
of snapping turtle reproduction. 

Although baby snappers hatch at a one-to-one 
sex ratio, within 15 years males outnumber females 
by some 80 percent. Herpetologists are uncertain 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
about the whys and wherefores of the higher female 
mortality rate. 

Snapping turtles hibernate underwater in all 
climes with the exception, perhaps, of extreme 
south Florida, where there’s rarely a need to. As 
their range approaches the Canadian border this 
period is an all-fall-and-winter sleep, but in the 
South any warm spell is likely to bring the hard- 
shells back to activity. 

Since the turtle is an air-breather, this ability 
to hibernate below water would appear an impos- 
sibility. What happens is that the beast’s meta- 
bolism drops to such a low ebb that adequate oxy- 
gen can be absorbed through the skin. 

Few of the well-known “living fossils” compare 
with the snapping turtle. The bowfin, the garfish, 
and the alligator are examples, but, as far as is 
known, only the snapper has come down through 
the eons of time almost unchanged. Shells of snap- 
pers you catch this summer will bear no identifiable 
difference from museum-owned shells verified as 
being millions of years old. 

Two more things need saying about snapping 
turtles: How to catch them and whether to cook 
them. 


You can catch them in many ways, but the best 
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The cousins are compared for easy identification: ‘Gator 
snapper is on left, common on right. Besides many obvious 
differences, ‘gator turtle has long, slim tail with less 
prominent scales along its top. Common has smoother neck. 


catches are made in the hottest weather on the 
darkest nights. Because of their size and brute 
strength, heavy tackle with wire leaders is needed. 
A light-colored plug cast well beyond a surfaced 
snapper and dragged slowly right by his nose is a 
favorite method. 


Bush hooks or trotlines baited with tough meat 
and set so a springy bush or stretchy mainline will 
dampen their lunges are productive. 


Traps into which the turtles swim through a fun- 
nel entrance are also quite effective. 


One thing to remember: The longer a snapper 
remains hooked, the meaner he becomes. When 
you finally bring him to gaff, or equivalent, watch 
out for that startingly long neck and his murderous, 
lightning strike. He may look dog-tired, but he’ll 
rouse for one last fight. 

Snappers dress out to about half their live weight, K 
and despite their horrendous appearance, produce 
meat of top quality. Just follow any of the plentiful 
recipes for turtle or turtle soup. © 
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Scope Dope 


a@ scope sight is tougher than it looks, but can easily be ruined by 


abuse or tinkering—know your scope and how to care for it 


TELESCOPIC SIGHT isn’t as fragile as it looks. De- 

spite its breakable glass components, a 

quality-built scope sight is an amazingly rugged 
instrument. 

There have been numerous publicized instances 
of scopes surviving short, jolting falls and even 
long, cascading slides down steep hills and moun- 
tainsides. Pack horses have fallen and rolled on 
scope-equipped rifles without rendering them use- 
less. And many a Florida deer hunter had his 
scoped rifle slip from his hands while in a tree 
stand, yet it came through without functional 
damage. 


Many scopes and firearms are damaged by such 
mishaps, of course, but the number of telescopic 
sights that continue to perform efficiently after- 
ward is surprising. Those that do are tributes to 
the skills of their makers. 


But, like humans, scope sights can have various 
physical handicaps and “ailments.” Such mouth- 
filling technical conditions as chromatic and spher- 
ical aberration, coma, distortion, curvature of field, 
color fringe, astigmatism, and other optical prob- 
lems can impair the performance of lenses. For- 
tunately, the makers of quality scope sights believe 
in quality control. They take care to inspect their 
products as they are made, then diagnose and 
remedy any faults detected. 


On the user level, scopes can suffer from im- 
proper base and ring mounting, incorrect position- 
ing of the tube for the best eye relief, out-of-focus 
aiming reticle, parallax, entry of moisture and 
dust, looseness in the optical system, oil- or fungus- 
fogged lenses, scratched lenses, and fogging from 
sudden temperature changes that cause con- 
densation. Some of these faults the shooter can 
either avoid or correct himself. Most involve only 
proper initial scope mounting and adjustment 
and then common sense care. 

Begin by making certain the scope sight’s base 
is firmly anchored to the rifle. Holding screws 
should be very tight and preferably treated with 
Loc-Tite before seating. 

Scope-holding rings are designed to clamp the 
scope tube tightly, especially so if the rings are the 
split type that are held together by screws. How- 
ever, in either the split or solid type rings a film of 
oil or grease can work between the scope tube and 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


the rings and cause the instrument to slip on rifles 
of heavy recoil. 

Before attaching scope clamp rings, degrease 
all contact surfaces with alcohol or lighter fluid, 
and wipe dry. As an added measure toward achiev- 
ing permanent tightness, coat the inside of the 
rings with powdered rosin or Loc-Tite. (Some 
shooters put a layer of friction tape on the scope 
tube where each clamp ring will fit, which gives 
added grip and assures tightness.) 

Although scope manufacturers may claim from 
3% to 5 inches of useful eye relief (the distance 
between the shooter’s eye and the scope’s eyepiece 
at which the full field of the instrument is visible) 
for their big game models, the actual latitude for 
seeing the full field is usually only %-inch or less. 
This limitation requires the scope tube to be prop- 
erly positioned on the rifle so the shooter’s eye 
instantly sees the scope’s full field when the fire- 
arm is shouldered. 

Most of the scopes made for use on .22 rifles 
do not have sufficient eye relief to be safely used 
on big game rifles with their heavy recoil. To avoid 
a black eye, a cut near the eye, or worse, keep 
small scopes off big rifles. Anyhow, the smaller 
tube diameter and objective lens size of .22 scopes 
give less target illumination and too little field of 
view for big game hunting. 

For Florida deer and hog hunting, where most 
shots are made under 100 yards, a 2%2-power scope 
is a better choice than one of 4-power. There is not 
as much magnification in the former, true, but the 
21%4X has a larger field of view than the 4X, a dis- 
tinct advantage when using a scope on running 
game. 

Not all hunting scopes in use are correctly 
focused for their users. Sharp focus is an individual 
achievement. No one else can do it for you. Seldom 
do two people have the same degree of visual 
acuity. 

Fortunately, within the range of focusing lati- 
tude of the better quality scope sights, an adjust- 
ment for individual vision can usually be found. 
Shooters who wear bifocals should use the distance 
portion of their eyeglass lenses when taking aim 
through a rifle scope. 

The secret of sharp focus is to adjust the eye- 
piece for sharpness of the cross hair or other aiming 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
reticle, not primarily for field of view clarity behind 
it. If the reticle is sharply focused, it will appear 
sharp against the target whatever the shooting 
distance. 

Hold the scope at arm’s length, pointed at the 
open sky. Slowly turn the eyepiece assembly out 
(counterclockwise) until the reticle image is 
obviously out of focus. Next, while alternately 
looking into the scope and then away from it in 
quick, “look-see” glances, slowly turn the eyepiece 
in (clockwise) until the image of the reticle ap- 
pears sharp and clear against the open sky. Then 
stop! If you adjust beyond the point of first critical 
sharpness, there will be induced strain on the aim- 
ing eye for it will automatically try to compensate 
for an incorrect focus. 

When the scope is correctly focused, tighten the 
locking ring against the eyepiece and you're ready 
to go. Once determined, this setting will not have 
to be changed unless major changes take place 
in your eyesight. 

Very fine diameter filament in the aiming reticle 
does not necessarily mean more precise aim, except 
in high power scopes used for rifle-rest varmint 
shooting and for benchrest competition. Under 
average hunting conditions, and especially against 
certain backgrounds, a fine wire cross hair reticle 
will tend to fade out or be entirely “lost” in the 
field of view. 

The cross hair-supported center dot reticles of 
T. K. Lee’s design represent an exception. Lee, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, suspends a center aiming 
dot on amazingly fine cross hairs—to accentuate 
the suspended dot, which appears to virtually float 
unsupported. When taking aim, the shooter is more 
aware of the center dot than of the supporting 
strands. Lee’s dot reticle never gets lost against the 
background. 


Many users swear by the dot style reticle for 
hunting, but the size of the dot, as well as the diam- 
eter of the supporting strands, should be matched 
to the scope power used and the type of shooting 
done. 


In a hunting scope of 2%2X, that usually means 
a 4-minute dot size, which will subtend (cover) 
4 inches of target area at 100 yards. For a 4X 
scope, it is usually a dot of 244- or 3-minute size. 


However, in thick brush and against certain types 
of lighted backgrounds, a dot reticle is characteris- 
tically harder to see and align than a bold post or 
coarse cross hair style reticle made in a size that 
subtends 4 to 6 inches of target area at 100 yards. 
Such aiming reticles will be more conspicuous in 
poor light and surprisingly accurate in a 24%X big 
game scope. Either style will do yeoman duty for 
the deer hunter who takes shots at close range in 
thick brush country. 


If you are dissatisfied with your present rifle 
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scope, parallax may well be the reason. It is the 
bugaboo of both target and hunting scopes. 

Technically, parallax means that the aiming 
reticle is not in the plane of focus of the scope’s 
objective lens. The problem is evidenced by the 
apparent movement of the scope’s reticle off cen- 
ter as the shooter’s aiming eye is moved around 
the field of view. All scopes have some parallax, 
but usually the maker has reduced it to such a 
small degree that it has no effect on the instru- 
ment’s performance. If this common optical “ail- 
ment” is excessive, however, you can’t aim or 
shoot accurately until it is corrected—a job for the 
factory that made your scope. 

To improve their ability to gather and pass avail- 
able light, high quality optical lenses (in cameras, 
telescopes, and binoculars) are treated with a 
microscopically thin coating of magnesium fluo- 
ride. This coating can be deeply etched by a grain 
of sand or a particle of bark moved across its sur- 
face by a carelessly-applied wiping cloth or even 
a lens tissue. 

Any Florida deer hunter who uses a tree stand 
can tell you that a scope sight will pick up a 
variety of foreign matter—like bits of bark and 
pine needles. Usually, the particles can be blown 
away by quick, sharp mouth-blowing. Even better 
is a camel hair lens brush—the little ones that look 
like, and work like, a lipstick. Camera shops sell 
them. 


A quality scope sight is an amazingly rugged instrument, 
but it requires regular attention to do its job properly. 
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Never wipe good scope lenses with a coarse 
handkerchief or corner of the shirttail, no matter 
how clean the cloth. Many fine scopes have been 
marred in this manner. If wiping of the lens sur- 
faces must be done, use only camera or eyeglass 
lens tissues made for the job, or a clean Q-Tip or 
similar cotton applicator, lightly applied after first 
blowing or breathing on the glass. 

Unless gun oil has touched the lens surface, or an 
external fungus has developed (which is not un- 
common), cleaning lenses with liquid cleaner is 
seldom necessary. If it is, use only a liquid recom- 
mended by a camera shop or optometrist. The ap- 
plicator should never be so saturated with cleaner 
that the solution runs to the edges of the lenses. 
It is a good idea to always lightly wipe lens surfaces 
perfectly dry with a fresh piece of lens tissue or 
an unused Q-Tip if the cleaning agent does not 
evaporate completely. 

Before putting a field-used, scope-equipped rifle 
back in a carrying case or gun cabinet, gently brush 
all exterior surfaces with a soft brush, then wipe 
all metal surfaces with a Silicote Gun Cloth. Usu- 
ally, this is all the care a scope will need. 


Some of the protective sprays that shooters use 
on firearms have a built-in penetrating quality. 
Rust preventatives have been known to work 
right through scope seals and fog the optical sys- 
tems. 

WD-40, one of the best of the modern rust-pre- 
venting formulas, is notably penetrative and 
should be kept away from scopes. It was not made 
for spraying on scope sights, but a light application 
from a cloth will assure a sufficient coating to pro- 
tect the scope’s tube from rust and not endanger 
the optics. 


To help maintain top optical performance over a 
scope’s long and rugged service life, many makers 
fill the tubes with nitrogen before sealing. This 
gas is rapidly lost, of course, if the owner ever un- 
serews the lens housing. Afterward, the lenses 
and prisms are more easily fogged. 


If something goes wrong with the “innards” of 
a scope, it is best to return the instrument to its 
manufacturer for servicing. Besides technical 
know-how, specialized tools are invariably needed 
for proper disassembly and reassembly. Also, at 
the factories of quality brand products, most repair 
work is carried out in a dust-free environment. 


If home or field emergency repairs or internal 
adjustments should become necessary, for good- 
ness sake use a gentle approach. 

Consider the sad experience of a Florida big 
game hunter who noticed a particle of dust clinging 
to his scope’s cross hairs and thought its removal 
would be a quick, simple job. He unscrewed the 
lens housing, put his mouth to the end of the 
scope tube, and gave a lusty blow. When he peered 
into the scope to note the results, he was appalled 
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to find that he had blown the delicate aiming 
reticle to smithereens! 

Others have tried to brush off tiny particles with 
similar results. Usually, if a scope reticle shows dust 
or other foreign particles, or if there is looseness 
inside the tube, that instrument would benefit 
from a complete factory overhaul and resealing. 

When time is of the essence—and when there 
is no alternative—home removal of foreign matter 
from reticle wires can be accomplished by a careful 
workman with either a delicate touch or gentle 
breath. 

A brush like the lens brush we mentioned will 
do the job if it is clean and gently applied. A bulb- 
type rubber ear syringe will deliver a gentle flow 
of dry air, and it is preferred over one’s moisture- 
laden breath or the chance of a brushing accident. 

By all means keep lens caps on your scope when 
it is not in use. They protect the lenses from dust 
and from being accidentally scratched. (They are 
available with clear plastic centers so that in an 
emergency a shooter can get off a fast shot with 
the caps in place. Weaver and Bushnell both make 
them, and they’re inexpensive.) 

Along the same line, always keep the scope’s 
adjustments covered with the little threaded turret 
covers furnished. If you should lose one—and we 
all do at one time or another—get replacements 
from your scope’s maker, and always order pairs 
so you can keep a spare. 

A scope’s resolving qualities will be markedly 
improved by the simple addition of a slip-on or 
screw-on camera filter adapter housing a K-2 (yel- 
low) filter on the front (objective) lens. These 
adapters have a removable retaining ring. The 
filter is held between this threaded ring and the 
adapter body, and the whole thing attaches to 
the scope tube either by prongs or a small set screw. 
The latter type is preferable since the slip-on style 
might be knocked off in the brush if not really 
tight-fitting. 

Take your scope to a camera shop for the fitting 
of a filter holder of correct diameter. 

The yellow filter will reduce glare and in- 
crease target detail just like shooting glasses. You 
can, of course, use other filters too: a polarizing 
filter for reducing reflections, or a pink-toned filter 
for a combination of glare and brightness reduc- 
tion. However, most users stick to the K-2 for all- 
purpose use in shooting. 

Any filter used should have optical quality equal 
to that of a scope’s lenses. The best of the Ednalite 
and Kodak photographic filters meet this criterion. 

Whenever the filter attachment is used, it must 
always be positioned exactly parallel to the scope’s 
objective lens. Otherwise, distortions of the true 
line of sight will be introduced. Correct place- 
ment is assured when the filter housing is flush 
against the front of the scope tube—all the way 
around, @ 
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Springs of Florida 


THIRTEEN AREAS have been ap- 
proved by Secretary of the In- 
terior Rogers C.B. Morton for in- 
clusion in the National Registry 
of Natural Landmarks. 

Ten of the newly designated 
landmarks are limestone caves or 
springs, recommended for land- 
mark status as a result of Rich- 
ard L. Powell’s natural history 
theme study, “Limestone Cav- 
erns and Springs.” Mr. Powell, 
a member of the Indiana Geo- 
logical Survey, completed this 
study for the National Park Ser- 
vice in 1970. 

The new landmarks include five 
sites in Texas, four in Florida, and 
one each in Alabama, Colorado, 
and Missouri, as well as one 
which straddles the Connecticut- 
Massachusetts border. A total of 
167 natural areas have been 
declared eligible for natural land- 
mark recognition since the pro- 
gram was begun in 1964. 

The National Registry of Nat- 
ural Landmarks, administered un- 
der law by the Department of the 
Interior’s National Park Service, 
includes sites which provide sig- 
nificant illustrations of America’s 
natural history. Areas are eligible 
for registration whether they are 
in public or private ownership, 
but they must have been main- 
tained in a relatively undisturbed 
natural state. The purpose of 
landmark designation is to en- 
courage the owners to preserve 
nationally significant natural val- 
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ues which exist at a particular 
site, 

The new natural landmarks in 
Florida are: 
Ichetucknee Springs, Columbia 
and Suwannee counties. <A 
1,800-acre site about 22 miles 
southwest of Lake City, the area 
includes about a half dozen large 
spring pools along the mile-long 
segment of the head of the 
Ichetucknee River. Ranked third 
among the 17 spring groups of 
first magnitude in Florida, the 
landmark area is within the Iche- 
tucknee Springs State Park. It 
is an exceptional example of a 
large artesian spring group and 
illustrates the geologic history of 
the Floridian aquifer from which 
the great springs of Florida ema- 
nate. 
Manatee Springs, Levy County. 
Part of Manatee Springs State 
Park, the 400-acre site is 50 miles 
west-southwest of Gainesville. A 
first magnitude artesian spring, 
Manatee Springs ranks about 
sixth in size among Florida’s ma- 
jor springs. Manatee Springs has 
an outflow of 140 to 220 cubic 
feet of water per second. The 
site also contains two pools with 
luxuriant aquatic vegetation, a 
beautiful spring run connecting 
the headspring with the nearby 
Suwannee River into which the 
Manatee Springs run discharges. 
Rainbow Springs, Marion County. 
The 45-acre area, owned by 
Holiday Inns, Inc., includes the 
headspring and about 1.8 miles 
of Blue Run. The rate of dis- 
charge makes this the second- 
largest spring group in Florida. 
Despite extensive development of 
the shoreline of the headpool, 
much of the area retains its nat- 
ural splendor. Glass-enclosed van- 
tage points in cruise boats offer 
an exceptional view of the spring 
cavities and the variety of aquatic 
life in the pool. 
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Silver Springs, Marion County. 
The largest spring group in the 
United States, and one of the 
largest in the world, the 435-acre 
landmark site is owned by the 
American Broadcasting Company. 
Located 5 miles northeast of 
Ocala, the site includes the head- 
spring pool and about 2% miles 
of the Silver River with its adja- 
cent swampland. Silver Springs 
ranks as the giant among the 
great artesian springs emanating 
from the Floridian aquifer. As at 
Rainbow Springs, boats with glass 
viewing enclosures ply the pools 
and offer spectacular views of 
the natural cavities and aquatic 
life found there. 


Firearms Control Program 


THERE HAS BEEN considerable 
furor in recent years around the 
issue of firearms registration, but 
few people actually have any 
idea of what a nationwide fire- 
arms registration program would 
cost the taxpayer. 

A 63-page research study, “Pre- 
liminary Cost Analysis of Fire- 
arms Control Programs,” exam- 
ining the costs of a registration 
system is available from the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion. The study, done by a pri- 
vate research organization for 
the National Commission on 
Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, estimates that it would cost 
at least $25 million to set up the 
registration program and some 
$23 million each year to run it, 
exclusive of other related costs. 

The report detailed the adverse 
effects of registration on conser- 
vation programs by reducing 
hunting license sales and fire- 
arms sales, which together pro- 
vide some $145 million for con 
servation yearly. 

Sportsmen wishing to obtain 
this report for reference, interest- 
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ing reading, or for sending a copy 
to their elected officials may ob- 
tain one for $1.00 from the Na- 
tional Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion, 1075 Post Road, Riverside, 
Conn. 06878. 


Crab Program Scrapped 


Catirornia Fish and Game re- 
cently turned thumbs down on 
proposed plans to introduce a 
fresh-water, South American crab 
as a food source for California’s 
trout populations. 


Boosters speculated that the 
dime-size scavengers were re- 
sponsible for accelerated trout 
growth in Chile. A California 
fisheries biologist said “not so” 
after a 45-day stay in Chile and 
lab studies back home. 


The crabs ate trout eggs, em- 
bryos, and fry in nests as well as 
everything else they could get 
their claws on. 


Stories of crab-caused “super” 
trout growth in Chilean water 
turned out to be a farce and in 
addition, the crab was a host to 
parasitic worms of several birds. 


California’s decision to “look 
before they leaped” possibly 
stopped the importation of an un- 
wanted pest and associated prob- 
lems. It’s too bad that farsighted 
investigations didn’t precede the 
introduction of other undesirables 
like the starling, English sparrow, 
carp, tench, nutria, walking cat- 
fish, and a host of other unwanted 
insects, birds, varmints and fish. 


Idle Land for Wildlife 


Farm crops and wildlife are 
both products of the land. The 
time is now right for cooperative 
arrangements that can  bene- 
fit both interests, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 
Crop production efficiency of the 
American farmer has progressed 
rapidly, and more and more farm- 
( land is being retired under pro- 
grams of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Wildlife values on 
these lands can be enhanced tre- 
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mendously with minimum effort 
and cost. 

The key to increasing wildlife 
on land withdrawn from crop 
production lies in the way these 
lands are managed. Longer re- 
tirement periods, for instance, are 
much better for wildlife than an- 
nual programs that do not give 
farmers a chance to plan ahead 
nor the animals an opportunity 
to take advantage of the im- 
proved habitat. The types and 
density of cover crops planted on 
set-aside acres also have a defi- 
nite bearing on what advantages 
wildlife will receive. 

Adjustments in farm programs 
to accommodate wildlife needs 
are not only capable of meeting 
the objectives of reducing crop 
surpluses but are also sensitive 
to opportunities for providing 
multiple public benefits. Needed 
adjustments should include such 
changes as 10-year programs and 
requirements that at least 50 per- 
cent of the retired acres be put 


Ob-Scene of the Month 


in perennial cover crops instead 
of annuals. 

The greatest obstacle to pro- 
ducing wildlife on private land 
today is the lack of an economic 
return for the landowner. Land 
retirement programs have the so- 
lution to this problem built in. 
The landowner is already receiv- 
ing income by retiring the land 
in the first place, and with only 
slight modifications, additional 
public benefits can be obtained. 


Paradise for Birders 


Fioripa ts justifiably famed as 
a birder’s paradise: in addition 
to its own rare and subtropical 
species, roughly half of all of the 
birds in North America can be 
observed at some time of the year 
in the state. 

Well-known science and nature 
author-editor George S. Fichter’s 
Brrps or Fiorma, just published 
by E. A. Seemann Publishing, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Inc. (Miami, Fla.), will excite 
residents and visitors alike. This 
new identification guide not only 
treats 308 species (almost twice 
the number in older books), but 
has 230 line drawings created ex- 
pressly for the book, plus 57 
photographs in color and black 
and white. The line drawings by 
Constance S. McSweeney stress 
points for identification and are 
conveniently placed next to the 
descriptive text about the birds. 
Localities where and _ seasons 
when birds can most easily be 
seen are noted, and behavior pat- 
terns and habits are described 
when helpful for identification. 


The author, George S. Fichter, 
a resident of Homestead, Florida, 
has authored and co-authored 
over a dozen books and has been 
the editor of many science and 
nature guides. 


Plans for Big Cypress 


THE PROPOSED Everglades-Big 
Cypress National Recreation Area 
received national attention during 
a recent field hearing in Miami. 
Sen. Henry Jackson (Wash.) 
Chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, 
and Sen. Lawton Chiles (Fla.) 
are co-sponsors of the bill. 


The measure authorizes acqui- 
sition of up to 585,000 acres of 
the Big Cypress watershed adja- 
cent to the north and east bound- 
aries of Everglades National 
Park. The area is considered a 
unique ecosystem and crucial to 
the water supply of Everglades 
National Park. According to Sen. 
Jackson, the “Everglades Na- 
tional Park, its wildlife, and the 
estuarine fisheries simply will not 
survive” without the natural flow 
of water and essential nutrient 
supply from the Big Cypress 
watershed. At present, it provides 
more than half of the Everglades’ 
water resources. Seventeen rare 
and endangered wildlife species 
currently survive within the Big 
Cypress watershed. Many wading 
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birds and tropical plants are 
found in the area, including seven 


endangered species of orchid. 
Preservation of the natural re- 
sources of Big Cypress is also 
considered integral to the Mic- 
cosukee and Seminole Indian cul- 
tures. The bill safeguards their 
traditional use of the area. Ex- 
cept for small, scattered mining 
operations and the Big Cypress 
Jetport training strip, little com- 
mercial activity is presently found 
within the area. Interest in fu- 
ture development has been indi- 
cated, however, by certain con- 
struction and agricultural sources. 

Establishment of the Big Cy- 
press National Recreation Area 
would halt all further develop- 
ment in the area, although hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping would 
be permitted under state and 
federal regulations. 


World of the Gull 


“Tie worip of the gull is al- 
most the world itself. If you are 
watchful in your outdoor ram- 
blings, at one time or another 
you can see gulls almost any- 
where,” reports David Costello 


MOVING? 


If you are planning to move, please send 
notification four weeks before changing 
address. Send your address label from a 
current issue, plus your NEW address. This 
will ensure continued subscription service. 


in THe Wortp or THE GuLL, the 
newest title in Lippincott’s Liv- 
ing World Series. 


Illustrated with 87 photographs, 
it tells the story of this graceful 
bird, which, unlike other birds, 
is able to fly, walk, and swim 
with ease and can drink both 
fresh and salt water. These abili- 
ties put gulls in touch with an 
unlimited variety of food—such 
as cherries, mice, insect larvae, 
wheat, and steak bones—and 
make them one of nature’s most 
valuable scavengers. 


David Costello describes all as- 
pects of the gulls’ life cycle— 
their ritualistic courtship and 
nesting habits, the rearing of 
their young, colony formation, 
natural enemies, and their re- 
markable migrations over the 
face of the earth. 


The Living World Series is 
edited by John K. Terres, winner 
of the John Burroughs Memorial 
Medal for 1971. 


Shooting Booklet Available 


For THE THOUSANDS of boys and 
girls who learn to shoot the .22 
rifle each year, the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation has 


revised the popular shooting 
booklet, “Shooting’s Fun For 
Everyone.” 


The fully illustrated, 20-page 
booklet tells the beginning shooter 
how to get started in the enjoy- 
able sport of rimfire shooting. 
There are sections on shooting 
safety, how to select a good be- 
ginner’s rifle, where to find ex- 
pert shooting instruction, how to 
set up a variety of informal shoot- 
ing games, and where to join the 
shooting clubs in your com- 
munity. 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able for 25¢ from the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation, 1075 
Post Road, Riverside, Conn. 
06878. Sportsmen’s clubs can pur- 
chase carton quantities for dis- 
tribution to their young members 
for $35.00 per carton of 800. 
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For that BIG ONE 


that didn't 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


Bay neeueu evasuoaswewacacuaseeees 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


pa veetacudvaresiselesceueataeuke 2 pounds or larger 


sendaes Satu saveced is scenbaceestueene 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City State._____ Zip No: 
Species. Weight________ Length 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught. i Cinty 
Date Caught_________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By. At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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Sandhill Crane Photo By William J. Weber 
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